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STORIES FOR OLD 


® 
AND YOUNG ue 


A Turkey That Was Not Eaten. 


This is a true story of a turkey that is going 
to live out his natural life at Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses in Dedham. 

A year ago last Thanksgiving Mr. DeCoste, 
the caretaker at Pine Ridge, received a large 
box from Connecticut. When the box, or crate, 
was opened a pair of handsome bronze turkeys 
jumped out and immediately made themselves 
quite at home with the geese, hens, ducks, and 
pigeons. 

These turkeys were intended to furnish two 
holiday dinners, but they were spared for a 
happier fate, and for more than a year they 
have been growing in importance and intelli- 
gence. A short time before the arrival of the tur- 
keys a woman came one day to Pine Ridge 
bringing with her a basket containing two snow- 
white dainty little ‘‘tumbler’’ pigeons. She 
had rescued them, she said, almost from the very 
jaws of a huge snake that was on exhibition in 
Boston. These exquisite little creatures were 
offered in her presence to the snake, but his ap- 
petite had already been satiated and he refused 
to take them. As the terrified birds fluttered 
around the snake’s cage, the horrified visitor 
begged the exhibitor to sell the pigeons to her. 
He consented, and in a few moments she, with 
the rescued birds, was on her way to put them 
in a place of safety. 

So the turkeys and the pigeons had a point in 


common—the former were to be devoured 
(though not alive) by man; the latter, in- 
tended for a more horrible fate and, to enter- 
tain mankind, were to be devoured alive by 
their enemy, the snake. 

The big and sometimes cross turkey cock 
was indifferent to the geese and ducks, barely 
tolerated the dogs, chased the man, woman or 
child who passed too near his majesty, but he 
liked, or admired, the pigeons, and this is how 
he showed his feeling. 

A pan of cracked corn was spread on the 
ground for the pigeons, that in one year’s stay at 
Pine Ridge, had multiplied from two to fifteen. 
The hens and geese had been fed, but when they 
saw a fresh supply of good things they hurried 
as fast as their wings and feet could carry them, 
to the pigeons’ feeding ground, and driving 
them away began to gobble up the corn. The 
turkey cock was strutting around the yard with 
his gentle mate and saw this act of robbery. 
He saw and did not approve. Marching with 
stately tread into the midst of the flock of geese 
and hens he drove them, one and all, off into 
the field; then he came back, and puffing out his 
breast with very evident pride and satisfaction, 
he stood on guard until the snowy flock of doves 
came cireling back and settled down to their 
feast. 

Mr. Turkey did not offer to eat one grain of 
corn himself, neither did he, as his custom was, 
eall his mate; he simply stood on guard and 
kept the greedy geese away, making a vigorous 
and decided dive at any goose or hen that ven- 
tured near the place where the pigeons were 
comfortably enjoying their dinner. 

This act was witnessed: by two watchers who 
were both amazed and amused at the sight.— 
AST AS: 


A Parrot Story. 


I am sending you a parrot story which seemed 
most interesting to me, for I well know the bird. 
This one, with the other two living in the same 
home, says very wise things. 

A party of ladies went by motor one after- 
noon to this friend’s house to see and hear the 
birds talk. 
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We found them all out on the back porch and 
when they saw attention was being paid them, 
unlike most parrots, they began to talk. One 
lady in the party had lost a very lovely pet 
parrot and she kept saying to Tony, -‘‘ Well, 
Tony, would you like to go to Brockton to live?”’ 
The bird listened and apparently must have un- 
derstood, for the next day when Mrs. W. went 
to the cage he looked up and said, ‘‘Tony, don’t 
want to go to Brockton,’’ and kept saying it. 
The other bird came out of his cage and kept 
up a continual conversation while we were there 
and once he looked up in Mrs. W.’s face and 
said: ‘“‘Aren’t we having a good time ?—B. 


The Lemon-Crested Cockatoo. 


That was not his right name, but he was called 
that when I first saw him. He was very beauti- 
ful, and I will tell you how I made his ac- 
quaintance, and how I tried to be his friend. 

One sunny morning in March I was passing 
the kindergarten classroom, where usually I 
loved to linger and listen to the baby voices 
singing or talking, or laughing but that morn- 
ing, instead of these pleasant sounds, I heard 
terrible screams. I entered the classroom in a 
great hurry, for I was convinced that someone 
needed help badly. There as usual sat the thirty 
little boys and girls at their tiny desks, there as 
usual stood their kind and cheerful mistress, and 
there as usual were the bright pictures on the 
walls, and the fresh flowers on the table, and 
through the open window came the sunshine and 
breeze. But somebody was in the corner! Not 


one of the dear wee people; and as you will . 


never guess who it was, I will tell you. Ona 
low table in the corner stood a brass cage, and 
over the brass cage was a big black cloth, and 
from under the cloth proceeded those dreadful 
sereams. 

**Oh!’’ I eried, ‘‘who-is it, and what is it?’’ 

And the kindly-faced mistress replied: ‘‘Isn’t 
it dreadful? It’s a cockatoo which has been 
sent to the kindergarten as a present, and I can’t 
keep it quiet. What shall I do with it?”’ 

Now, just fancy giving a lesson with those 
screams going on! Nobody could fancy it. 


I said: ‘‘Let me have the present and take it 
away while you go on with your lesson.’’ 

And the mistress said: ‘‘Oh, please do, and I 
will have him in again this afternoon, and per- 
haps he will behave better. He screamed so I 
had to try covering him up.”’ 

So I clasped the big cage and the black cloth 
and the screams, and took them all away to my 
own little den. Then I set the cage on the win- 
dow-sill, which was very broad, and took off 
the cloth. 

The present was sitting on his perch, and di- 
rectly the cloth was lifted he stopped screaming, 
and we both looked at each other. He was very 
beautiful, and I told him so, but he was silent— 
perhaps he felt he could not return the compli- 
ment truthfully. His feathers were a lovely 
grey, except his crest on the top of his head, 
which was the colour of a ripe lemon. They had 
called him a “‘lemon-crested cockatoo,’’ but I 
think he was a parakeet of some kind. 

I found in his cage a tiny glass of dirty water 
and another glass with a few seeds in it. I 
loved him at first sight, so I at once sent out 
for some ‘‘parrot food,’’ and I filled the dish, 
and also gave him a large vessel of water, in 
which he promptly took a bath! But he would 
not make friends; he was seared and timid, and 
only when I sat perfectly still for some minutes 
would he venture to eat, stopping directly I 
made a movement. I found out he liked ripe 
bananas and watercress and all kinds of nuts; 
but though I did all I could think of to make 
him happy, yet now and then he would start 
those dreadful screams. 

I felt sure he was unhappy as well as fright- 
ened, and I begged the kindergarten mistress to 
let me keep him for three days. This she did, 
and he quieted down wonderfully in the silence 
of my little room. At times he would sit in the 
middle of his perch, and slowly stretch out one 
beautiful grey wing right up, up, up, until it 
nearly touched the top of his cage; presently he 
would fold it and stretch out the other in the 
same way. There was not room to stretch out 
both at once in his small cage. Then at the end 
of this exercise he would look gravely at me as 
though to say: ‘‘I’m pretending I’m fiying.’’ 
I could only pity him, and I think I sighed as 
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much over those beautiful folded wings in my 
human way as he did in his parrot way. 

But he was not mine, he was only lent, so at 
the end of three days his prison was carried 
back into the kindergarten, and once more he 
started those screams. I think he was calling, 
always calling, for his parrot friends, and what 
might sound quite well out in the great woods 
was dreadful in a little classroom. He saw the 
happy boys and girls go dancing home at twelve 
and at four o’clock; no iron bars kept them 
from their mothers and brothers and sisters. If 
they shouted out loudly in glee, or if they fell 
down and screamed, no one threw a black cloth 
over them. No; they were rejoiced with, or 
kissed and comforted, as the case might need. 

If the little lemon-crested cockatoo could rea- 
son, how he must have envied those happy little 
boys and girls! He was so sorrowful and timid 
that he refused to make friends with anyone, 
though I tried my best to win his heart. He 
spent most of his day under the black cloth, for 
the darkness stopped his cries a little. 

At last I wrote to the lady who had given the 
present to the kindergarten, and I told her the 
little prisoner was unhappy there, and would 
she give him to me. She answered at once that 
he had cost a lot of money, but was a most dis- 
appointing bird, as he was always screaming. 
She did not want him back, and I could do just 
as I liked with hin. 

Poor little unwanted captive, pining and eall- 
ing for his friends and his home in the great 
forest where he could plume his lovely feathers 
in the glorious sun, and where he could find the 
right kind of food to eat. He was scolded and 
punished for screaming, but he had no desire to 
stay in prison and annoy people all day. All he 
called for was liberty and leave to mind his 
own business. The human beings who had 
caught him and shut him in prison had been far 
from minding theirs when they did it. 

Do you know, children, I don’t think a kin- 
dergarten is a fit place for pets of any kind, yet 
I have known quite a number of pets who lived 
in kindergartens. I have seen mice, and hedge- 
hogs, and goldfish, and doves, all in classrooms. 
You see, pets want a home and a friend; they 
don’t want thirty or forty friends all talking at 


once, that only frightens them. And you all 
know that a kindergarten is not a home. Home 
is the place where we live and find our best 
friends, especially our mothers. Pets that are 
taken away from the place where they live and 
away from their families seldom thrive, and if 
they do go on living, they are generally un- 
healthy and very lonely. The pets that stay 
with us of their own free will we may safely 
keep and love in our homes; but alas! for poor 
school pets, that are often forgotten during 
Saturday and Sunday by the school caretaker, 
who is a very busy person. And alas! and alas! 
for the pets who are left hebind in the long holi- 
days while the happy pupils are dancing in the 
sun and the sea waves! Often on the return of 
the pupils they hear that the school pet died in 
the holidays, and no one knows just how much 
suffering the little captive went through first. 
If you have a pet see to it yourself always, and 
if this is impossible, then don’t keep a pet at all. 
At school let us learn how to keep pets by all 
means, but let the pets be kept at home. 
Well, now for the finish of my story. I had 
got the desire of my heart: the lemon-crested 
cockatoo was mine. It was a dull, foggy day 
when I carried him out of the kindergarten for 
good. You know parrots and cockatoos live in 
hot, far-away lands, where the sun shines all 
day long; how my pretty bird must have hated 
foggy London! I longed for him to use those 
beautiful grey wings, but he would have per- 
ished of cold and hunger in England if free. 
As I sat and thought about him I remembered 
that when a child I had been taken to the par- 
rot-house at the Zoo. There were numbers of 
beautiful birds flying about in a great glass 
building full of trees and creepers, and warmed 
all the year round by means of a furnace. The 
birds had screamed to each other, and had taken 
long flights round the great glass-house, which 
was very sunny and light, and they seemed much 
happier than my poor captive. This house was 
far from being like the parrot’s beautiful 
natural home, still it was better than a wretched 
cage. I wondered if I could get my bird into 
this refuge for prisoners and captives. I wrote 
to the manager at the Zoo and told him of the 
lemon-crested cockatoo. To my delight he re- 
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plied that they should be happy to receive him 
into the parrot-house. So one day, when school 
was finished and I was free, I tied a warm shawl 
over the cage and took my little friend myself 
up to the Zoo. It was a long journey, and a 
good walk at the end of it; but I held him steadi- 
ly, and tried not to let him get shaken up 
roughly. 


It was quite dark when we reached the Zoo, . 


and too late for me too see the manager, but he 
had left instructions for my little pet to be 
received. An official with a kind face took the 
cage, and said the cockatoo would not be re- 
leased that night, but next morning. I lifted 
the shawl and said good-bye to my prisoner. 
He had stood the journey very well, and was 
quietly clinging to his perch, with his feathers 
all sleek and smooth as if he was a little scared. 
I think he had got to know my voice, for I had 
been always talking to him, and so I soothed 
him all I could before I left. 

Next day I heard by post that he had taken 
to his new quarters very well, and that he was 
not a cockatoo at all, though he belonged to the 
same family. He had a most wonderful Latin 
name, which I cannot spell, alas! But it was 
happiness enough to know that he was at liberty 
once more, and those long grey wings could be 
stretched out to their fullest extent, and he 
could talk with other friends at the top of his 
shrill voice, and no one would object or throw 
a black cloth over him.—M. A. Wictey, in The 
Ammals’ Friend, London. 


Sir Edwin Arnold tells of the ancient legend 
that the angel Gabriel, the chief messenger of 
the Creator, was sent to spend one day on earth 
to fulfill the two commands of the Lord of 
Mercy. One command was to remind King 
Solomon of his daily duty of worship and, that 
fulfilled, he was to afford help to a forlorn little 
ant that had wandered from its nest, unable to 
return. The bright angel fulfilled each mission 
with equal earnestness, realising that the love of 
God was over all His creatures, and that each 
command was of equal importance. To the great 
All-wise and All-mighty, nothing is too small, 
for nothing is too great for His care. 


Black Cat at the White House. 


When President Wilson went to breakfast one 
day last month something soft startled him by 
brushing against his leg. He looked down and 
saw a black kitten. When attendants started to 
eject the intruder Miss Wilson appeared and 
halted them. The cat stayed with the President 


throughout the meal and got a big saucer of 


cream. All day the cat remained on a sofa in 
the President’s study and purred. Nobody 
knows whence she came but she has been for- 
tunate enough to find a powerful friend at the 
White House and will be allowed to remain 
there if she chooses to accept that honor. 


Cat’s Queer Instinct. 


A friend sends us this interesting cat story: 
““Tabby had seven bright-eyed kittens about a 
month old, for which we made a cozy nest out 
of old gunny sacking and fine rags in the coal 
shed. But one morning the nest was found 
empty. We searched everywhere in vain. The 
mother and her whole family had utterly dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘Our home was on the river-bottom. Half a 
mile away, and a little higher up, lived Peter 
Siegler, our nearest neighbor; a mile away, on 
the crest of the bluff, lived James Dawson. We 
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were all good neighbors, and the boys of the 
families, who frequently visited back and forth, 
knew every pet dog, cat, rabbit or guinea-pig on 
all three farms. 

“That night the river began to rise, and the 
next morning our house was separated from the 
Siegler’s by a low swale which the river had 
filled. By night we had removed the family and 
all the stock to higher ground, for the water sur- 
rounded our home, and was rising rapidly. The 
Sieglers also had to move, and both families went 
together to Dawson’s. 

‘“ “Tabby and and her kittens are already 
here,’ said William Dawson, as we drove into 
the yard. ‘They have been here for two days.’ 

‘“That was the fact. The mother had carried 
her seven kittens a whole mile, and made jour- 
neys that aggregated 14 miles in a single night. 
How did she know that the river was to rise? 
And how did she know that it would rise higher 
than Siegler’s? Surely animals have instincts 
quite unlike ours.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Only a Horse. 


Only a horse that lies dead in the street, 
Prone on the pave, ’mid the hurrying feet; 
Only a horse who thro’ sunshine and rain 
Toiled for his master, and did not complain. 


Cart him away! he has pulled his last load 
Over the hills, and the long, winding road; 
Weary and bruised, sore, crippled and sprained, 
Worked to his death, yet he never complained. 


Rough is his coat, with each rib showing through; 

Though scant was his food, he was faithful and 
true. 

Beaten, abused, bearing burdens of pain, 

Being only a horse, he could not complain. 


Yes, cart him away! his labors are o’er; 

Too heavy for him were the burdens he bore. 
Cover him up, for his end is attained. 

Dying in harness, he never complained. 


Who shall dare say, such as these have no soul, 
Nothing before them, no far-away goal; 

No meed for their toil, no balm for their pain, 
Tho’ they are silent, and never complain? 


During the year just ended the Animal Res- 
cue League rescued 557 old or diseased horses 
that were either at work or offered for sale, and 
saved them from ending their days in utter 
misery. 


The Horses’ Christmas Eve. 


In the last number of Owr Fourfooted Friends 
was a letter which we need not repeat. The 
purpose of it was to ask those who pitied the 
weary horses standing in front of theatres and 
shops, or hurrying from market to house, to 
help us give them, on Christmas Eve, a little 
treat of cut-up carrots, apples and sugar. 

We met with a generous response. We had 
about $392 sent into Carver Street, twelve bush- 
els of carrots, a half barrel of apples and sev- 
eral packages of sugar. From 7.30 until be- 
tween 11 o’clock and midnight the League’s 
ambulance and its motor car went about the 
streets looking for weary horses, and when such 
horses were found standing on the streets, they 
were fed from the generous supplies, a number 
of pans being carried, each pan holding about- 
two quarts of carrots cut up and mixed with 
meal. Five of the League men ministered to the 
horses and for the drivers who wanted refresh- 
ments there were large tanks of hot coffee and 
pails of doughnuts. 

About three hundred horses shared in the 
Christmas Eve treat, and quite a number of cab 
drivers, vegetable and fruit peddlers, express- 
men, and newsboys who were out. selling their 
evening papers and begged for a cup of coffee 
anda doughnut. ‘‘Gee!’’ said one of these boys, 
‘‘TIsn’t that hot coffee good?’’ A few women 
who were out late doing their marketing ap- 
proached the ambulance and asked for a cup of 
coffee and were very grateful when they were 
served. 

Some of the horses had apparently been on the 
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streets many hours. They stood with drooping 
heads and closed eyes, sleeping in the shafts, 
but when a dish of meal and carrots was held to 
the nose of one of these weary sleepers he very 
quickly aroused himself and eagerly devoured 
one and sometimes two pans of the delicious 
treat, 

Ten blankets were purchased and worthily 
bestowed. A cab driver who feeds his own horse 
and is well known to be a kind master and 
driver, though in poor circumstances, was very 
grateful for the gift of a peck of carrots for his 
horse. A bushel of carrots was given to the 
R. Ashton Lawrence Hospital on Northampton 
Street. 

Personal letters of acknowledgment were sent, 
as far as possible, to all who sent money or other 
contributions, but some gifts were anonymous, 
and we hope that this report of the work will 
meet the eye of such givers. Contributions came 
from many different directions, from other cities 
and states. ' 


I wish I had space to give in this connection a 
number of the letters I received. The following 
will serve to show the feeling that was displayed 
in these letters :— 


‘“Merry Christmas to the Horses,’’ from a 
few friends from ‘‘The Youths’ Companion.’’ 


‘‘T am sending you three dollars contributed 
by the children whose names I enclose, for the 
thoughtful and valuable work of the Rescue 
League on Christmas Eve. It appeals to us all, 
and several of the children said as they handed 
me their money, ‘‘This is for the horses.’’ 

‘“Very truly yours, 

ei li Malton \ascad 

These are the names of the children who con- 
tributed: R. and G. Dewart, Jeannie Dupee, 
Vincent Goldthwait, H. Prentiss Howe, Jr., 
Charles Hubbard, Elizabeth Lewis, John Mar- 
gesson, K. and H. MeNab. Dorothy Murfitt, 
Ca i 


‘*Eneclosed find a small amount for your good 
work on Christmas Eve. I wish sometime you 
would write to the daily papers of the abuse 


to horses by keeping them standing a long time 
while the drivers are having their lunch or going 
into barrooms. When the drivers are ready to 
start, they are in a great hurry, and take the 
whip or their foot to start their horses. Another 
wrong that is done to horses lies with the house- 
keepers, who have a man deliver goods not once, 
but many times a day, when they might give 
their order in the morning and have everything 
done at one time. Many horses travel from 
Saturday morning until midnight over the same 
route, when everything might just as well be 
done at one time and on one journey, if the 
housekeepers were more thoughtful.”’ 


A Guest for a Night. 


It had been raining and snowing for almost 
two days. The wind was high and ecold and 
piercing. Both wind and rain penetrated every 
crack in a shed where a horse stood patiently on 
the wet flooring, waiting for some one to come to 
him and give him a mouthful of hay or, at least, 
a drink of water, but hours passed by and no one 
came. 

He would have lain down, but there was no 
bed and the floor was wet and cold, so he stood, 
lifting one and then another weary foot to rest. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon the door 
was opened, and then hope was strong and the 
hungry, thirsty horse turned his head and whin- 
nied, but only to be disappointed. 


About dark three people were talking together 
in a house a quarter of a mile away. The first 
speaker said, ‘‘I have looked in that shed twice 
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today and there was no hay or feed or bedding, 
and no one at home when I went to the house.”’ 

‘Why didn’t you take the horse out and bring 
him up to our barn?’’ asked the second,—the 
Impulsive One. 

‘‘Tt would be breaking the law to enter and 
carry off the horse without the owner’s per- 
mission,’’ said the third speaker.’’ 

‘“‘Break it then,’’ said the Impulsive One. 
‘““We cannot leave that horse in that wet shed 
starving, all night.’’ 

‘‘The owner may be back to supper,’’ said the 
first speaker. I’ll go again after I’ve had my 
supper, and see if he has got home and fed and 
bedded the horse.’’ 

It was dark and cold when the shed door was 
again opened, and a lantern was held up for the 
Visitor to look into the dreary little shelter. The 
poor, patient horse, whinnied again, pitifully, 
begging as best he could for even a mouthful of 
water and a handful of oats. This time he felt 
a hand backing him out of his stall. He resisted 
at first, saying as well as he could by action, 
‘‘Don’t drag me out and put me into the wagon 
without giving me anything to eat or drink—I’m 
choking—starving—weak with my long fast of 
hours. Have pity on me and give me some 
supper and some water before you harness me 
again !’’ 

But the strong hand dragged him out and 
turned his head toward the road. Then the 
horse showed that he was bewildered,—‘‘No 
wagon—no harness—what does this mean?’’ He 
held back a little, still hoping to get even a drink 
of water, until he understood that his head was 
turned up the road toward a barn of rest and 
plenty, where a few weeks before he had spent 
several wonderful, blissful days while his 
owner with his family had shut up their house 
and gone away. It suddenly came to him that 
he was going there, to this heaven, and then— 
well, one could hardly have believed the change, 
the haste, the eagerness, with which that old 
horse, worn and weary, pressed forward on the 
road. His kind-hearted friend had to hold him 
back or else run to keep up with him, and when 
he reached the gate leading to the Home of 
Rest, the old horse stopped of his own accord 
and waited to have it opened, then hurried up 


the driveway into the barn. As soon as he was 
inside the door he thrust his nose deep, deep 
into the trough that he remembered was there, 
and drank as if he were dying of thirst. Then 
in the box stall, with its soft, thick bed of 
meadow hay, he began to eat his bedding greed- 
ily, and only stopped when he was led into the 
corner of the box stall, where a delicious warm 
mash was ready for him. 

What perfect happiness this horse must have 
felt! Taken out of his wet, cold, cheerless stall, 
empty of food, water (except the raindrops 
leaking on him), or bedding, into a warm 
stable where all the comforts a horse could desire 
were waiting for him, and where he realized all 
the happiness that he was capable of enjoying. it 
must have been heaven to him. 

But how about tomorrow? This man, who 
keeps his horse under such miserable conditions 
and neglects him just as much as he dares to, 
who is keeping seven cows in a shed on a swamp 
——a shed so full of cracks that.the rain pours 
down on the unfortunate cows held by their 
heads day and night, their only change to get 
up and then le down again on wet boards— 
this man is ‘‘just within the law.’’ He does 
not quite starve his animals to death. They suf- 
fer, without doubt, sometimes most cruelly, but 
if we whose hearts are torn with their suffering 
undertook to prosecute the man we should not be 
supported by the law. 

I have had a case reported to me recently — 
where a horse was left in a field until he was 
literally dying of starvation and general neg- 
lect. He had suffered beyond words, and when 
he was discovered by some one humane enough 
to give him attention he was too far gone to 
stand, yet it 1s, or was when I heard from the 
woman who found the horse and had him killed, 
a question whether the case can be prosecuted 
or not—so much for law! —A. H. §S. 


They are slaves who would not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in. silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


| 
is 


The Horse Is Sensitive. 

The horse does not like a nervous, fidgety, 
fussy or irritable man. He is too nervous and 
irritable himself. ‘‘Why is it,’’ one teamster 
was heard to ask another, ‘‘that Phin’s horses 
are always gaunt? Phin feeds them well.’’ 
**Yes,’’? was the reply, ‘‘but he’s like a wasp 
around a horse.’’ A well-known owner of race 
horses, not at all a sentimental person, recently 
made an order forbidding his employees to talk 
in loud tones or to swear in the stable. ‘‘1 have 
never yet seen a good-mannered horse,’’ he says, 
‘‘that was being sworn at all the time. It hurts 
the feelings of a sensitive horse, and I[’ll keep 
my word good to discharge any man in my em- 
ploy if I catch him swearing within the hearing 
of any horse in this stable.’’ 


How to Help the Animals. 

Never pass by a suffering animal without try- 
ing to help it. Say of nothing—it is hopeless. 
‘‘Continued dropping will wear away a stone.’’ 
—Keep on speaking for the abused whenever 
you find an opportunity, but speak without 
anger. 

Watch the horses on the streets and let the 
man who is driving an old horse or a horse that 
is lame and thin, or one that is overloaded, see 
that you notice it and disapprove it. Speak to 
the driver if you can, if you can not you can 
stand still and look until attention is drawn to 
the suffering animal. 

Rescue if you can the homeless cat and the 
lost dog. Do not turn them away from your 
door. You can find some merciful way of dis- 
posing of them if there is no humane shelter for 
them in your city or town. 

Reprove those who ill-treat their animals even 
if it is your nearest neighbor, but do it kindly 
and with tact. Feed the birds in winter. Set 
your face resolutely against trapping. 


Miss Olive Wyndham, the star of ‘‘ What 
Happened to Mary,’’ says she owes her career 


to a Boston terrier. In other words, a dog of 
this locally popular and famous breed made 
possible her initial dramatic engagement. This 
happened, of course, quite a few years ago, 
though Miss Wyndham is still young. But, in 
‘‘those days,’’ as Miss Wyndham refers to her 
amateur years, when the professional stage not 
only seemed, but was an impossibility for her to 
appear on, she had amateur experience and 
starring desires. But they availed her nothing 
in the way of a real engagement. The managers 
she interviewed turned a deaf ear to her en- 
treaties—and all hope seemed lost when—the 
terrier intervened. 

And this is how it happened: Miss Wyndham 
while shopping in Philadelphia was approached 
by a very handsome Boston terrier who in- 
sisted on following her home. Miss Wyndham is 
very fond of pets, dogs in particular, and as 
this one was unquestionably lost, she concluded 
to play the good Samaritan and look after him. 
Next day she scanned the lost and found col- 
umns of the daily papers and discovered an ad- 
vertisement that apparently referred to her 
foundling. She telephoned to the address of 
doggie’s supposed owner, and later in the day 
was surprised by a call from Kyrle Bellew, the 
noted actor. The dog, a very valuable one, was 
Mr. Bellew’s. Explanations followed and—be- 
fore the actor, who was fulfilling an engagement 
at a local theatre, left town, he gave Miss Wynd- 
ham her first opportunity to appear in public 
by engaging her to play ingenue roles in his 
company. 

Not to break the good luck brought by dog- 
gie, Miss Wyndham, for a mascot, bought, out 
of her first professional earnings, a Boston ter- 
rier, and she has owned one ever since that fate- 
ful day. The one she now owns is a pedigreed 
dog and a descendant of the terrier owned by 
Mr. Bellew. 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles. 

See in every hedge-row 
Marks of angels; greet 
EX/pics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet.” 
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The Nervous Cat. 


Are you a nervous woman? Do you own a 
cat, or a number of cats? Look to your own 1m- 
patience or neglect, or nervous impulses for 
many of their ills, says Ella M. Braids in ‘‘The 
Cat Review.’’ With the many eats that come 
here, I can tell exactly what their owners are 
like, just by the actions of the cat. The happy 
comfortable one, not much disturbed by the 
journey, and taking kindly to surroundings, re- 
sponding at once to a little cat talk, shows ev- 
erything to be in normal condition at home. 
Everything moving smoothly, regular feeding, 
and the proper kind; and I will add, fleas are 
rarely found on this comfortable cat. She is 
neat, well trained, and demands a clean pan. 
Some fine cats have become untidy through neg- 
lect. On the other hand, the sick cat becomes 
untidy, refusing to use the pan, though per- 
fectly clean. In almost every case, when re- 
stored to health the natural tendency to cleanli- 
ness is again followed. Have a little patience 
with the sick cat. 

Be quiet, firm, and even tempered with your 
eats, as you would with children. 
learn to know all you say to them; my own 
know the minute I reprimand any of them. 
Dear Peto drops his head and cries if I just 
say one cross word to him; the rest all stand 
listening, knowing very well something is wrong. 

Indigestion and worms are often causes for 
nervousness. The female in season is also ner- 
vous. I have known many eases of ‘mating to 
save her life when there has been no hope of 
breeding as a result. 


They soon 


Nervousness is an unfortunate condition for 
the mother; she carries her kits to unheard of 
and out of the way places, and is never satisfied 
to leave them in the basket. Shut that cat in a 
closet, cover the floor with a blanket, put her 
pan and water in with her, allow the door open 
only sufficient for air. She will kill her kit- 
tens if allowed to drag them about. Select a 
place she likes, a dark quiet spot, cover the bas- 
ket or box to keep out the light and draughts, 
allowing just room for her to creep in; this will 
suit her best. At first, take her in another room 
to feed her, where she cannot hear the kittens 
ery, for if she be a faithful mother she will 
leave her meal to go to them. This nervousness 
wears off as the kittens grow up and is nothing 
of any consequence. 

There are many fussy old mother eats that are 
very amusing, especially as the kittens grow 
playful; they romp about her, catch her tail, and 
cause her untold anxiety. The nervous cat may 
be subject to fits or paralysis at any time. I re- 
egret that so much has been said about the cat 
being responsible for infantile paralysis. There 
is no record of a cat ever having had infantile 
paralysis. This talk was all started by a cer- 
tain doctor, a well known eat hater. Buffalo 
has seen more cases than any other city, and our 
specialists have gone very thoroughly into the 
subject. I have good authority in saying the 
cat is not to blame. JI will add here that the 
cat contracts more diseases from man than man 
does from the cat. Indigestion is largely to 
blame for most of the forms of nervousness, and 
must be rectified if you would have a well, 
happy pet. Give good meat, some green food, 
charcoal mixed with the meat; lime water in 
the drinking water, bits of hard bacon, crusts of 
toast or cereals, any or all of these. Free from 
worms and feed regularly. 


The best part of a man’s life is the perform- 
ance of his daily duties. All higher motives, 
ideas, conceptions, sentiments, in a man are of 
no account, if they: do not come forward to 
strengthen him for the better discharge of the 
duties which devolve upon him in the ordinary 
affairs of lfe—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


‘‘Litthe Deeds of Kindness.”’ 
A WORD TO THE CHILDREN. 


There is a verse which was written for chil- 
dren some time ago. It reads: 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Make this world an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 

There is no child too small to do ‘‘little deeds 
of kindness,’’ or to speak ‘‘little words of love’’ 
—that is, if the child is old enough to talk and 
to think, and you all know quite well that kind- 
ness makes every one feel a great deal happier 
than unkindness. 

If we all would try to make as much happi- 
ness about us as we could we would soon find 
the home, the school, or anywhere we happen 
to be, quite a delightful place. 

What are some of the ‘“‘little deeds of kind- 
ness’’ a child can do? You can be kind to one 
another. There is no happiness in loud, cross 
words, or in teasing, and one unkind word leads 
to another. 

You can be kind to every living thing, for 
every creature which lives may suffer more than 
you think if not kindly treated. 

Did you ever think that your cat and your 
dog feel unhappy when spoken to in a loud, 
harsh, cross voice? A dog will shrink and hang 
his head at a cross word; and, wag his tail and 
look up happily into your face when you speak 
kindly. 

Your cat will run away and hide when any 
one of the family is scolding her, but will purr 
and be very happy if some one touches her 
gently and speaks a soft, pleasant word to her. 

It is very sad indeed to hear boys and men 
shouting to their horses when they are trying 
to pull a heavy load up a hill or over a rough, 
hard piece of ground. Perhaps the horse has 
too heavy a load, or perhaps he is so tired that 
he needs a few moments to rest in before he can 
20 on. j 

Instead of pitying him his cruel master urges 


him along with loud, angry words. Is not that 
enough to make the poor horse discouraged ? 

A horse has a hard life. Taken from the 
fields while still a colt, he is often kept at work 
until he dies. He does not have vacations as 
you do, or any pleasure planned to make his 
life less weary. 

Boys can do many little kindnesses to the 
horse. Suppose a company of boys going home 
from school should see a horse struggling to 
draw a heavy load up a hill; they might aid by 
blocking the wheels with stones to keep the 
wagon from rolling backward. 

They might put their strong young shoulders 
to the wheels and so give a helping hand up the 
hill. 

A kind-hearted man stopped where a horse, 
heavily laden and tired out, had slipped and 
fallen on the street. The horse lay panting, 
with a look of despair in his eyes, and his mas- 
ter with cruel blows and loud shouts was urging 
him to rise, but he could not. 

The kind man stooped down and spoke gently 
to the horse. Then he rubbed his legs, and 
asked the owner to bring him a pail of water 
and a mouthful of oats. 

He put the oats into a little water, and rais- 
ing- the horse’s head he fed him. In a few 
minutes the horse, encouraged by this kind treat- 
ment, got up and went on his way. 

As this good man passed along the crowd 
cheered, and the harsh driver looked ashamed. 
Let us hope he was kinder to his horse after this 
lesson. 

Children can be kind to the birds. They can 
feed them whether they are in the city or the 
country, and soon the little creatures will be- 
come tame enough to approach quite near the 
house. 

It gives one more pleasure to see the birds, 
squirrels and all living things free than to try 
to keep them prisoners. Only the dog and the 
cat take kindly to household life; birds and 
squirrels suffer very much when they cannot 
live out of doors. 

It is not kind to keep goldfish in a globe. 
Many of these pretty little creatures are killed 
every year by imprisonment. They swim about 
their little prison, gasping for breath and starv- 
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ing for their natural food which we cannot give 
them. The lght is a great distress to them, for 
all fishes seek cool, shady or dark places to rest 
in, 

They grow thinner and thinner day by day, 
but the thoughtless one who owns them does not 
notice that they are dying slowly before his 
eyes, until at last death comes, and the little 
prisoners’ sufferings are at an end. 

In a certain garden near a city there are some 
gray squirrels that live in a nest in a high tree. 
In the house close by lives a little boy who de- 
hghts in feeding them. 

He goes out to the fence and puts on it nuts, 
pieces of apple or bread, and the squirrels run 
down and get them, then sit up on the fence and 
eat them. It is a very pretty sight. 

One of these squirrels was so tame that he 
would run up to the window, and even get on 
the window seat outside, if he did not find any 
food on the fence. 

This squirrel has disappeared, and it is feared 
that some cruel boys have taken away his happy 
little hfe, as boys are sometimes thoughtless 
enough to stone a squirrel if they see one in a 
ee 

If they would only stop and think how they 
would like to be stoned, or caught and put into 
prison, it seems as if they never could do such 
a cruel act. 

Some of the greatest and grandest men that 
this world has known have been noted for their 
love and sympathy for birds and animals. The 
really brave and strong man will always try to 
protect the weak. 

Do you not remember this story of President 
Lincoln? He stopped his horse when he was 
going on a journey, got down, picked up a tiny 
little bird that had fallen from its nest, and put 
it on the limb of a tree where he saw the 
mother’s nest in a branch higher than he could 
reach. 

Another time when he was going away he 
asked the men who were left behind to take care 
of some little kittens that had lost their mother, 
and to see that they did not suffer. 

One of our Vice-Presidents once said, ‘‘I can- 
not look at a dead bird without wanting to shed 
tears.’’ Do you think his wife or daughter 


would have worn a dead bird, or a dead bird’s 
plume, on her hat? 

St. Francis of Assisi loved the birds so much 
that he called them his little brothers and sis- 
ters. He fed them every day, and they came 
gladly at his call. 

He took a pigeon away from a boy who was 
going to kill it, made a nest for it, and looked 
after it and its little ones most tenderly. Most 
surprising of all, he took pity on a hungry wolf, 
fed it and tamed it, and the wolf was so grateful 
to him that he followed him like a dog. 

There are men and women who would give a 
great deal today if they could blot out from 
their memory some cruel deed they did when 
they were children. 

An act of cruelty leaves a scar on the char- 
acter and a sad thought in the mind. An act 
of kindness never dies, but its influence for good 
will go on forever. | 

It makes us happy to be kind. It makes us 
unhappy to be cruel. Children who are kind 
to animals will be kind to one another, and 
humane children will make humane men and 
women.—A. H. S. 


Strange Guests at St. Bernard. 


An enormous flock of swallows was overtaken 
by a heavy snowstorm near the famous Hospice 
of St. Bernard in the Alps last winter. When 
the good monks saw the birds they opened the 
doors and windows of their building that the 
little feathered strangers might have shelter. 

All the rooms were crowded with them, thou- 
sands remaining until sunrise. The next day 
proved fine and the guests pursued their way 
toward Italy. This is very pleasant to learn, but 
it saddens one to know that a vast number of 
less fortunate birds failed to reach the Hospice 
and were found dead in the snow by the tender- 
hearted brothers.—Ave Maria. 


A little bird about the size of a common spar- 
row has, apparently, sense and intelligence 
enough to turn to its own advantage the light- 
giving powers of certain insects. The bird which 
is popularly known under the name of the 
Bottle Bird is found in India and some other 
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eastern countries. it builds a very curious-look- 
ing nest, somewhat of the shape of a bottle, 
having a rounded body and a long, rather nar- 
row neck. This nest it hangs bottom upwards 
to trees, or sometimes to dwelling-houses, the 
neck, or entrance, hanging downwards, so that 
it appears like an inverted bottle. Hence arises 
the popular name. 

Now, it was observed that when the nest was 
completely built the birds carried a great many 
little bits of clay, which they plastered at vari- 
ous points around the entrance of the nest. One 
observer gathered from one of these nests nearly 
three ounces of clay, which had been fixed at 
six different spots. The curious habit of the bird 
was puzzling to naturalists, who were at a loss 
to explain the use of the clay, and various con- 
jectures were made. Some thought the clay was 
used as a sort of cement to make the entrance 
firm and solid; others thought that it was used 
as weight to balance the hanging nest, and to 
prevent it from being driven about by the wind 
or other disturbing causes. Others, again, 
thought the clay was only used for cleaning the 
beaks of the birds. None of these explanations, 
however, seemed satisfactory, and the true use 
of the clay was only known when it was discov- 
ered that in each of the little bits of that sub- 
stance there was imprisoned a little light-pro- 
ducing insect. It was at once evident that each 
bit of clay was what might be called a candle- 
stick. 


Toby, The Story of a Dog. 


The above is the title of a new book written 
by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith and published by The 
Maemillan Company, price $1.25. 

Toby is a pedigreed fox terrier. He is a real 
dog, a man’s dog, though a young woman owns 
him and tries to make him over into a woman’s 
dog, but all in vain; he will chase cats, kill 
ehickens, woodehucks and squirrels, and spend 
long days in the woods enjoying the pleasure of 
the hunt with two and sometimes three other 
happy and lawless dogs. Toby comes back at 
night covered with dirt and wounds, and his 
sorrowing mistress bathes him and binds up the 
wounds. 

After a time, with much difficulty, Toby’s 


mistress succeeds in restraining him in his zeal 
for hunting cats, but when it comes to wood- 
chueks and rats she has not only the dog but 
the farmer, who is Toby’s devoted friend and ad- 
mirer, against her, and she is forced to give in 
until at last she discovers that she feels a reluc- 
tant pride in Toby’s remarkable courage and 
success in battle. 

The book is charmingly written, although To- 
by’s hunting exploits are not pleasant reading 
for tender-hearted women, but the dog’s nature, 
his intelligence, devotion, humanness, is so won- 
derfully understood and depicted that all dog- 
lovers will, in spite of themselves, become fasci- 
nated with the story. 

The title of the book would lead one to expect 
simply an account of one particular dog, but 
skillfully combined with the story of Toby are 
quotations in English and in French from wri- 
ters, ancient and modern, treating of the dog, 
his relations to man and his value as a member 
of the human family. 

We venture to say that no real dog lover can 
read the last pages of Toby’s life without a tear, 
the pages ending with this paragraph: 

‘‘And that gay intrepid spirit, released from 
the failing outer shell of flesh, is 1t once more 
leaping, bounding with the old time exuberance 
—entering upon that last ‘glorious adventure’ 
which Maeterlinek calls Death?’’ 

‘Tike St. Roch, to whom heaven was not heaven 
without his little dog, Toby’s mistress thinks— 
albeit a little wistfully, but why not hopefully? 
—that when her spirit passes over, it would seem 
like ‘‘getting home again’’ could she find wait- 
ing to bid her welcome to that region of Infinite 
love a little white fox terrier with a black spot 
over one eye and two black spots on his back—a 
little dog who was all love and life and truth 
and courage, and who answered to the name of 
Toby.’’ 


Although it is cold weather you are thirsty. 
When you quench your thirst ask yourself if you 
have done all you can to provide water for the 
horse, dog, eat, and birds in your stable, home 
or yard. Do not let them suffer for such a sim- 
ple boon as water. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League 
received and cared for 348 dogs, 1376 cats, 10 
birds. 3 

The number of horses purchased by the 
League at prices ranging from $5.00 to $20.00 
was 102. The number taken without any pay- 
ment from owners who were persuaded to give 
them up on account of old age or disease was 15. 

There were only 2 horses for which the sum 
of $20 was paid and these were exceptionally 
sad cases. The horses were dangerous, being 
bad kickers. For this fault they were both 
traded from one owner to another, and were 
growing more vicious and unhappy through 
abuse. The only mercy one could bestow upon 
these horses was to end their unhappy lives. 


During the whole year up to this date (De- 
cember 31) Dr. Sullivan and _ his assistant. 
Archie Macdonald have secured 557 horses. 


The Fair. 

We explained in a previous number why we 
were obliged to change from our usual place of 
holding our annual fair. We had become so 
used to Copley Hall that it was not so easy to 
adapt ourselves to new conditions, but we found 
that the majority of our friends were pleased 
with the change. Certainly the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel is very attractive, and with 
the handsomely decorated walls for a _ back- 
eround the booths framed in with evergreen 
twined around the supports were very cheerful 
and effective. 7 

The café was not as spacious as we would have 
wished and was crowded at times, but we heard 
a good deal of satisfaction expressed with the 
menu. 

The ladies pouring the tea and coffee were: 
Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Miss Marjorie C 
Loring, Mme. Louise Edvina of the’ Boston 
Opera, Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Mrs. Rob- ~ 
ert J. Clarke, Mrs. Jasper Whiting, and others. 

The cabaret show on Friday evening was very 
well attended. The show and the cafe combined 
cleared about four hundred dollars. 

The receipts from the tables and from dona- 
tions in checks for the fair are $4,792.00. We 
still have a few bills to pay, but we are hoping 
the League will realize at least $4,000.00, a very 
satisfactory result. ‘Tables are already being 
arranged for another year. 

The Household Table led the lst, clearing the 
remarkable sum of $825. We have not space 
to give the full list of tables here, but a list will 
be sent to any one interested in what each table 
made, upon application to Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, 51 Carver Street. 


Christmas at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses was a special day of happiness for horses, 
donkeys, dogs, cats, and all the feathered family. 
Generous donations of carrots, sugar, bread 
erumbs and beef bones furnished ample supplies 
all around. In the neighborhood of Pine Ridge 
the cheer was extended to animals that needed it. 
The Christmas tree for children at Pine Ridge 
was given up when it was found that in every 
school and in most of the houses there were | 
Christmas trees for the children. 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HUNTINGTON Situ, the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our New Pin. 


Every member of the An- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 
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LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


The dog 
He will 


1¢@2 Milk St., Boston 
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FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 

CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 


Frank §. Waterman, President. 
Joseph $. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank §. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


a SSS... 


The president of the League spoke before the 
Civic Department of the Women’s Club of Fall 
River, December 29, on the need of a place in 
every city and town where homeless animals can 
be carried and humanely disposed of. A com- 
mittee has been elected by the Club of which 
Miss Helen Leighton is chairman, to find a place 
where such work can be started. 


Out of the twilight of the past 

We move to a diviner light, 

For nothing that is wrong can last 

Nothing is immortal but the right. 
—H. S. 


b] 


Karly in the eighteenth century the house of 
the burgomaster of Nordington, a town in south- 
ern Germany, was broken into by thieves, whose 
depredations, however, were cut short by the 
warning bark of a dog that aroused the inmates, 
who succeeded in catching the robbers red- 
handed. For this timely warning the dog was 
accorded a public banquet by his grateful mas- 
ter, to which all the civie dignitaries were in- 
vited; the guest of the evening, crowned with 
laurel and seated on a velvet cushion next the 
burgomaster, being served with food on a silver 
platter. 
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The World Literature Readers 


furnish unusually attractive material for supplementary reading in geography, his- 


tory, and literature. 


The selections are taken from standard literature, and are skill- 


fully arranged to show the special characteristics of various nations and the gifts of 


each to humanity. 


NOW PUBLISHED 


America and England 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome 


‘Mexico, Peru, The United States, 


Canada 


IHlustrated, 45 cents each 


Other volumes covering the Celtic Peoples, Northern Europe, Southern Europe, and 
India, China, and Japan are in preparation. 


GINN 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Columbus 


AND COMPANY 


London 


San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 
Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$22.50 to $50.00 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard Briggs Co. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR THE COAT, FOR “RUN-DOWN” DOGS AND 
AS A FLESH-FORMING FOOD THERE IS 
NOTHING TO EQUAL 


SPRATT’S 
Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


AS A CHANGE OF DIET TRY THE FOLLOWING: 


SPRATT’S 


Midget Biscuits Dog Cakes 

Toy Pet Biscuits Puppy Cakes 
Kennel Midgets Terrier Cakes 
Charcoal Cakes Pet Dog Biscuits 


Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture’ which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 
New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factories also in England and Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


